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| hos YEARS ago the leaders of the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League (AFPFL) returned to 
Burma fresh from their success in negotiating an end 
of British colonial rule and turned their attention to the 
next and more complex problem of building a viable 
nation-state. At the heart of the issue was the question 
of how to unite the various indigenous ethnic groups so 
that each could enjoy a reasonable degree of cultural 
and political autonomy, retain its ethnic identity and at 
the same time share a common allegiance and national 
feeling with the other groups in the new state. Their 
solution was the creation of a federal union which ap- 
peared to realize in Dicey’s words “the desire for na- 
tional unity and the determination to maintain the in- 
dependence of each . separate state.” 
There was optimism on the eve of independence that 
a lasting solution had been found, but a decade of gov- 
ernment actions which were confusing and contradic- 
tory, and the minorities’ response of distrust and _ re- 
bellion, made the Prime Munister’s pronouncement of 
June 24, 1958 (on the question of statehood for the 
Arakanese and the Mons) seem cynical and expedient 
instead of sincere and consistent with the original policy. 
During that decade the government fought hard to hold 
the union together; in doing so, it revealed the weak- 
nesses in the fundamental solution and the absence of 
agreement among the nation’s political elite over how 
to unite the peoples of Burma. Officially the government 
supported the constitution and its objectives; unofficially 
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it sponsored and advocated policies which ran counter 
to its formal pronouncements and sought to create unity 
through the Burmanization of the people. This is and 
has been the dilemma in Burmese federalism and_ its 
solution is necessary before genuine national unity can 
emerge. 

The dilemma is not of recent origin. Professor Kyaw 
Thet of the University of Rangoon recently wrote that 
“historically the problems of political integration have 
always existed and never have been adequately solved 
in Burma.”* Implicit in his statement is the fact that 
even under monarchical rule in the period of the 
Konbaung kings, the indigenous peoples of Burma were 
accorded different treatment, and ethnic diversity, cul- 
tural pluralism and group antagonism were character- 
istic of the general society. Most students of Burma's 
history are aware that Furnivall and Harvey's observa- 
tion about the “development [of] what may fairly be 
called a nation State” with peoples who “possess a na- 
tional consciousness” refers to the process of Burmaniza- 
tion which was in progress among the Mons and Ara- 

2 Kyaw Thet, “Burma: The Political Integration of Lin- 
guistic and Religious Minority Groups,” in P. Thayer (ed.), 
Nationalism and Progress in Free Asia. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1956, p. 157. 
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kanese in lower and central Burma.* The stimulus for 
this was to be found in the military conquests and forced 
migrations which encouraged intermingling and inter- 
marriage. In contrast to the Mons and Arakanese, the 
Karens—who lived among them—were considered as 
inferiors by the Burmans* and escaped the tide of as- 
similation which was submerging their neighbors.® 

Among the peoples who lived on the fringe of the 
Empire in the semi-circle of mountains and valleys 
which close off Burma from its land neighbors, the 
process of Burmanization had little or no impact. The 
peoples in this area were ruled indirectly; in exchange 
for their nominal allegiance and service in the Burman 
armies, they were allowed to retain their identity, lan- 
guage, customs, dress and other aspects of their culture. 
Thus when the British replaced the Konbaung kings as 
the rulers of Burma in 1886, they modelled their ad- 
ministration on the broad pattern already in existence; 
they asserted direct rule over the peoples living in lower 
and central Burma and indirect rule over those living 
in the surrounding hills.® 

By comparison with their Burman predecessors, the 
British established much more effective rule over all 
the peoples under their authority. Under colonial gov- 
ernment the English language replaced Burmese for 
official use, and English laws, standards and values were 
substituted for those of the previous government; these 
and other changes were effective in arresting and re- 
tarding the process of Burmanization. Furthermore, they 
institutionalized the separation between areas and _ be- 
tween peoples.’ On the stated assumption that the in- 

3 J. S. Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice. New York: 
New York University Press, 1956, p. 17. Also see G. E. Har- 
vey, “The Conquest of Upper Burma,” in H. H. Dodwell 
(ed.), The Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI. London and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1932, p. 447 


4 The terms “Burman” and “Burmese” have no precise 
and universally accepted meanings. Such scholars as J. S 
Furnivall and G. E. Harvey use “Burman” as a generic politi- 
cal term, identifying the citizens of all of Burma, and “Bur- 
mese” as an ethnic term identifying the particular indigenous 
While in Burma in 1955-56, how- 


ever, the writer found that the two terms were often used in 


Burmese-speaking group 


an opposite manner, and throughout this essay “Burman’’ is 
used in the ethnic sense and “Burmese” in the political, cover- 
ing all the inhabitants of the country 

5 H. I. Marshall, The Karens of Burma. Calcutta 
mans, Green and Co., 1945, p. 30 

6 J. S. Scott and J. P. Hardiman 
Burma and the Shan States, Vol. I 
British 
frontier area. For a first-hand account of British activity in 


Long- 


Gazetteer of Upper 
Rangoon, 1900 Is one 
of the best sources on early Administration of the 
Upper Burma see S. Crosthwaite, Pacification of Burma. Lon- 
don: Arnold, 1912 

7 G. E. Harvey, British Rule in Burma, 1824-1942. Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, 1946, pp. 84-86. J. S. Furnivall in The 
Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1958) notes that “British rule did nothing to foste1 
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digenous peoples of Burma were unequal in political 
maturity, they isolated the more backward (those living 
generally on the frontier) from those living in lower and 
central Burma. In addition, these minorities (both in- 
digenous and alien) who were less in number but equal 
in political maturity were granted “reserve seats” in the 
legislature, allowed to form special electorates and ac- 
corded privileges and recognition on the basis of their 
ethnic difference.* It was the stated British policy to 
bring the peoples of Burma together in a political unit 
under self-rule only after all citizens were politically 
advanced and able to defend and protect their self- 
interest in the face of the numerically superior Burmans. 

The response to this conscious policy of separatism 
was the gradual creation of a nationalist movement un- 
der Burman leadership. Beginning as a non-political 
organization for the protection of the Buddhist re- 
ligion, it gradually became political and, as the General 
Council of Burmese Associates (GCBA), opened its 
ranks to non-Burmans who were sympathetic to its ob- 
jectives. During the nineteen-thirties, the nationalist 
party (Dobama-Asiayone, or the Thakins), composed 
largely of university-age men and women, demanded 
political independence, the use of Burmese as the na- 
tional language, the restoration of Burman national 
dress, the Burmanization of the schools and the unifica- 
tion of all the peoples in the country under indigenous 
rule.° These demands frightened some of the minorities 
and prompted them to seek greater protection for their 
privileges and status which were the result of foreign 
rule. By the time of the Second World War, Burma was 
still a divided land with sharper distinctions between 
its ethnic groups than had existed over one hundred 
years ago at the outset of British rule. 

The war brought the temporary and incomplete re- 
placement of British power by the Japanese and pro- 
vided the conditions for important changes in govern- 


ment and the relations among groups. In lower Burma, 
national unity. On the contrary, both directly and indirectly, 
it stimulated sectional particularism. It separated Burma proper 
from the frontier peoples by practicing direct rule in the former 
and indirect rule in the latter; and it divided the frontier peo- 
ples from one another leaving them under their own chieftains” 
p. 22 
8 See the Government of India Act, 1935. Council seats 
were reserved for Karens, Indians, Anglo-Burmans and Euro- 
peans, in addition to special seats for Commerce and Industry, 
Rangoon University, Indian labor and non-Indian labor. 

9 For an official view of the Thakin and nationalist move- 
Interim Report of the Riot Inquiry 
Superintendent, Government Printing and Station- 


ments see Committee. 
Rangoon: 
ery, 1939, pp. 43-48. For a sympathetic view of the nationalist 
movement see J. S. Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice, op. 
cit., pp. 142-4; also Maung Maung Pye, Burma in the Cruci- 
Khittaya Publishing House, 1952, pp. 1-53. 
For an historian’s view see J. Cady, A History of Modern 
Burma. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958 
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the first war year saw the suppressed communal antip- 
athy between Burmans and Karens burst into violence.’® 
Although the fighting was halted eventually by the 
Japanese, the hostility between the two groups was not 
ended until the national indigenous leaders made a 
conscious effort in 1943 and 1944 to bring the communi- 
ties together. The new elite which was responsible for 
taking this initiative was composed in the main of Bur- 
mans, but it also included numerous members from the 
minorities. The new unity was reflected in the ranks 
of the national army, the resistance movement and in 
the nominally independent Burmese government created 
by Japan in 1943. The war abruptly ended British im- 
ports and provided the ¢onditions for the revival of 
national dress; it also encouraged the use of the Burmese 
language in the schools. These political, cultural and 
economic developments marked the reawakening and 
acceptance of Burman cultural dominance. 

In the frontier areas under Japanese control, ethnic 
isolation also broke down. The national government in 
Rangoon became responsible for the Shan States as a 
result of a treaty with Japan, signed on September 25, 
1943."' By this agreement it became possible to draw 
the Shans and other hill peoples of the area into the 
new national army, to open the borders to facilitate 
social mobility and to send political workers among the 
hill peoples.'® For the first time since 1886, the peoples 
of the plains were reunited with those on the frontiers 
and the contact became invaluable in later years. The 
end of the war in 1945 saw the British return, but con- 
ditions were now so different that they were unable to 
recreate the political and social system of the past. 


10 I. Morrison, Grandfather Longlegs. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1954, pp. 98-99. 

11 Burma During the Japanese Occupation, Vol. I. Simla: 
Government of India Press, 1943, pp. 14, 28. 

12 Little information has been published on the character 
and composition of the Burma National Army, the most com- 
plete source available thus far being the British wartime in- 
telligence report, Burma During the Japanese Occupation, Vol. 
II (1944). The major portion was compiled by W. H. Payton, 
who in his chapter on the Shan States (pp. 78-83) writes, 
“There was at first nothing of the nature of the Burma In- 
dependence Army in the Shan States, and when a detachment 
of that army wished to march up from Burma in May 1942, 
the Japanese stopped it. In the following year, however, the 
presence of Shan and Burman forces well armed, was reported 
both from the Chinese border at Tengchung and in the Lashio 
neighborhood; and in November 1943 some 5,000 Shans are 
said to have been sent to Mingaladon to be trained for the 
Burma Defense Army.” In the same volume, in an essay by 
Colonel R. L. Shaw entitled “The Burma National Army,” 
the author describes an irregular force called the “Kachin 
Hill Levies” which was “raised by the Japs with the assistance 
of the Quisling Kansi Sinwa Nawng, a disgruntled Kachin 
chief of the Jade Mines. It is (or was) composed of sHANS 
and BURMANS and operated in the HUKAWNG VALLEY” (p. 
169). Also see Morrison, op. cit., pp. 170-201. 
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Official British policy for the reconstruction of Burma 
was incorporated in the “White Paper” of 1945."* Its 
aim was to restore the economy and revive political 
tutelage for self-government. As before, the frontier 
areas were to be administered separately “until such 
time as their inhabitants signify their desire for some 
suitable form of amalgamation of their territories with 
Burma proper.” The British found it impossible to 
separate the ethnic groups which were joined in the 
nationalist movement (the AFPFL) and equally im- 
possible to find Burmese in Burma Proper to implement 
their post-war program. The impasse was resolved in 
January 1947 when Prime Minister Attlee and the 
Burmese nationalists under the leadership of Aung San 
agreed to the rapid establishment of an independent 
Burma in which the frontier peoples would be united 
in a manner in which they freely consented. The steps 
toward self-government, outlined in the Attlee-Aung 
San Agreement of January 27, 1947, called for Burman 
consultation with the frontier peoples, election of rep- 
resentatives to a Constituent Assembly, the writing of 
a constitution and its ratification by the British Parlia- 
ment. All these conditions were fulfilled in less than one 
year and Burma became an independent state on Janu- 
ary 4, 1948. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the relations 
between ethnic groups in the post-independence period, 
it is necessary to take note of the agreements and pre- 
conditions which shaped the objectives and institutions 
set forth in the constitution. In conformity with the 
Attlee-Aung San Agreement the nationalist leaders from 
Burma proper consulted with representatives of the 
Shans, Chins and Kachins at Panglong in the Shan 
States; together they agreed that it was necessary to 
associate the hill peoples with the interim government 
in Rangoon and in this connection it was agreed un- 
animously that ‘full autonomy in internal administra- 
tion for the frontier areas is accepted in principle.”™* 

Following the Panglong meeting, a British Parlia- 
ment-sponsored Committee of Inquiry under a European 
chairman (David Rees-Williams, M.P.) and composed 
of an equal number of Burmans and members of the 
larger minority groups, held hearings on the question 
of how to associate the frontier areas with Burma Proper. 
After a month of inquiry and taking testimony the 
Committee recommended that representatives of all the 
frontier areas be included in the Constituent Assembly ;'* 


13 Burma Statement of Policy by His Majesty's Government, 
Cmd. 6635. London: H. M. Stationery Office, May 1945. 

14 “Panglong Agreement, 1947,” published in the Frontier 
Areas Committee of Inquiry, 1947 (Part I, Report). Rangoon: 
Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationery, 1947, 
pp. 16-17. 

15 Frontier Areas Committee of Inquiry (Part 1, Report, 
and Part II, Appendices), op. cit. 
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that they have equal powers in the deliberations and 


committees and no decisions be made in connection with 
the frontier areas or the federal union without approval 
by a majority of their members. The Committee sug- 
gested that a federal state be created. It cautioned the 
coming Assembly against weakening the union by creat- 
ing constituent states with “the fullest possible internal 
autonomy.” It also noted that many witnesses asked 
that a right of secession be included: the Committee 
warned that if such a right was given, “it will have to 
be carefully limited and regulated.’”’* Because it was 
beyond the mandate of the Committee, it made no 
recommendations in connection with the minorities in 
Burma, in particular the Karens, Mons and Arakanese 
who were living intermingled with the Burmans 


Policies of the AFPFL 


Because the nationalist movement in Burma Proper 
the fed- 


eral ideas of the AFPFL were extremely important in 


was the spearhead of the independence drive, 


shaping the future constitution. In their party conven- 
tion of May 1947, the leaders had laid down fourteen 
points for the guidance of the Constituent Assembly in 


drawing up the fundamental law 


They accepted the 
idea of a federal union and defined seven criteria for 
the establishment of a constituent state. A state, they 
said, must have a defined geographical area with a char- 
acter of its own and unity of language different from 
Burmese, unity of culture, community of historical tra- 
ditions, economic interests and a means of economic 
self-sufficiency, a fairly large population and a desire 
to maintain its distinct identity as a separate unit. In 
addition the states should be graded in three categories 
(state, autonomous state and national area national 
minorities within a state should be guaranteed human, 
national and cultural rights, freedom of association, cul- 
tural autonomy and representation in the legislature 


A Karen 


Council should be created to advise the government on 


if they formed one-tenth of the population 


Karen matters. 

Between May and June the AFPFL reduced its con- 
stitutional suggestions to seven and modified its specific 
proposals in connection with the federal union. In a 
the AFPFL proposed 


that a union be created, that the Constituent Assembly 


resolution offered by Aung San,'" 


define the physical character of the states and the ex- 
tent of their autonomy. It also should “provide adequate 
This modification was re- 


Thakin Mya (the 


safeguards for minorities.” 
flected in the inaugural address of 


16 Ibid., Part I, p. 28 

17 Ibid., Part I, p. 29. 

18 Ministry of Information, Burma's Fight 
Rangoon: 1948, pp. 48-58. 

19 Ibid., pp. 92-93. 
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Constituent Assembly President) who said, “In our 
affinity of race and language, unity of culture and 
historical traditions, we have all the characteristics of a 
strong and united nation. If we rise above the narrow 
sectarian spirit of natural suspicion and distrust and 
all the other evils and disruptive influences of a century 
of foreign rule, I am confident that we shall fashion 
out a constitution acceptable to all and forge ahead as 
a great and united nation.’’*° 

It is in the resolutions of the AFPFL and the speech 
of Thakin Mya that the conflicting streams within the 
nationalist movement are exhibited. The party, as the 
spokesman for Burma Proper and as the negotiator with 
peoples on the frontier, formally advocated a policy of 
unity in diversity with statehood for the largest frontier 
groups. Thakin Mya, in his several capacities (as Presi- 
dent of the Constituent Assembly, the Burma Socialist 
Party and the All-Burma Peasants Organization, and 
as a member of the Executive Council of the AFPFL) 
informally advocated a solution which transcended the 
traditional communal hostility and distrust and pro- 
jected a vision of the new Burma in which Burmani- 
zation and assimilation of minorities eventually will 
create a new national consciousness. Because the dilem- 
ma went unresolved in the pre-independence period, it 
continued and intensified afterward. 

Without any attempt to define federalism, the Con- 
stitution provides for the creation of several constituent 
states which enjoy their own quasi-autonomous govern- 
ments.*' Technically, state rights and limitations are 
defined in the fundamental law and in the legislative 
lists which are incorporated in its annex. Because the 
government of Burma Proper is also the Union govern- 
ment and the legislature of the state is the Union 
legislature, this state and government dominate the 
rest. The Constitution does not provide for a real sep- 
aration between the Union and the several states. Mem- 
bers of the state legislatures also serve in the Union 
legislature and their term in both offices depends on 
the life of the national legislative body. The Heads of 
the States also serve in a second capacity as Ministers 
for their State in the Union government: since the Prime 
Minister actually selects the Head of State, the latter 
serves in both capacities at the Prime Minister’s pleasure. 
Another anomaly of the Burmese federal system is that 
states are unequal in their powers and limitations. Some 
enjoy the right of secession and others do not; all have 
a different basis for selecting their members in the 


Chamber of Nationalities—the second house in the 


20 Ibid., pp. 91-92. 

21 Constitution of the Union of Burma. Rangoon: Govern- 
ment Printing and Stationery, 1948; also reprinted in A. J 
Peaselee, Constitutions of Nations (2nd ed.), 3 vols. The 
Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1956. See also Maung Maung. Burma’s 
Constitution. The Hague: M. ‘Nijhoff, 1959. 
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legislature. If the Constitution does not provide a classic 
example of the federal idea, it does solve the problem 
of “how to give factual recognition to the cultural and 
to other diversities in the national area by evolving a 
pattern of relationship which . . . will at the same time 
retain a degree of control sufficient to prevent the 
minorities from becoming centers of fissiparous and dis- 
integrative tendencies.”** It also provides the means 
whereby the assimilationists can work to promote their 
particular objectives. 

At the outset of the past decade, the Union govern- 
ment made a sincere effort to implement and support 
the constitution. As provided therein, the states enjoyed 
little or no interference in local and relative autonomy 
in state administration. Each year on Union Day, and 
again at the independence celebrations, representatives 
of all ethnic groups are transported to Rangoon at 
Union expense, encouraged to wear their traditional 
clothing and perform their customary dances at the cele- 
brations. At other times Union government officials 
from Rangoon travel to the states, participate in local 
celebrations, temporarily don local dress and abide 
by the customs of the area.** This continual exchange 
serves to refresh the public image that Burma is a land 
of numerous groups, all equal in the protection of their 
individuality and diversity. Ethnic equality is demon- 
strated further by the fact that the highest office in the 
land (the Presidency of the Union) has thus far been 
rotated among distinguished citizens representing three 
ethnic groups.** No constitutional provision makes this 
necessary; instead, the practice developed pragmatically 
and is approved generally by the majority of the popu- 
lation. Other examples of unity in diversity could be 
drawn from the fact that each state has control of its 
school system and instruction in the first four grades 
is conducted in the language or dialect of the commun- 
ity. Cultural pluralism is assured within each state by 
the celebration of local holidays and the absence of 
coercion by state governments for uniformity in dress 
and customs. All this, however, reveals but part of the 
total picture. 

During this same period, the Union government in- 
terfered with state politics and administration in num- 


22 Kyaw Thet, op. cit., p. 166. 

23 One of the most recent pilgrimages to the States by 
national officials occurred in January 1959 when the Union 
President and various political leaders participated in the 
annual Kachin celebration, the Grand Manau. See The Nation 
Rangoon), January 14, 1959, p. 1. 

24 The Provisional President was a Shan Sawbwa; he was 
succeeded by a Burman who in turn was succeeded by a Karen. 
It was reported in The Nation (February 2, 1952, p. 1) that 
the Executive Committee of the AFPFL decided, at the meet- 
ing of January 31, 1952, that the office of the Presidency 
should be rotated among “eminent leaders belonging to the 
major races of Burmese nationals.” 
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erous ways. In its efforts to destroy insurgent power in 
the Shan State during the early phase of the civil war, 
a presidential proclamation transferred all powers of 
the state government (in specific areas) to the army 
from 1952 to 1954.*° Under this authority the army 
instituted social reforms while it conducted its campaign 
against the rebels. In the recent struggle between the 
factions of the old AFPFL, the competition extended to 
the states in June 1958 when the Prime Minister dis- 
missed Ministers of State for the Kachin and Karen 
States because they supported his opponents.** Since the 
Ministers also serve as the Heads of States, Nu’s action 
had the effect of interfering in state politics, even 
though both men had the confidence of a majority in 
their State Councils. In upholding the Prime Minister's 
action the Supreme Court clearly demonstrated the 
weakness of state institutions in competition with Union 
politics. By the year’s end serious proposals for con- 
stitutional amendment to remedy the defect were put 
forth in the press.** Throughout the decade, the states’ 
dependence on the Union for financial support minim- 
ized their ability to develop along truly independent 
lines.** Such interference by the Union government con- 
stitutes an important factor in the current federal 
dilemma. 

The national objective of unity in diversity is chal- 
lenged more seriously in two other conditions—the un- 
equal treatment of minorities on the states issue and 
the nationalizing policies which undermine ethnic and 


25 The Nation, November 30, 1952, p. 1. For a longer, 
more detailed discussion of minority relations with the AFPFL, 
see G. Fairbairn, “Some Minority Problems in Burma,” Pacific 
Affairs, December 1957, pp. 299-311; also J. Silverstein, “Poli- 
tics in the Shan State: The Question of Secession from The 
Union of Burma,” Journal of Asian Studies, November 1958, 
pp. 43-57. 

26 J. S. Furnivall, The Governance of Modern Burma, op. 
cit., p. 127. 

27 See The Nation, December 31, 1958, p. 4 (editorial) for 
an example of suggested constitutional reforms. 

28 In response to written questions submitted by the writer 
to U Myat Soe (Secretary of the Ministry for the Kayah 
State) on April 19, 1956, the Secretary wrote the following 
in connection with National financial aid to the States: “Re- 
garding position of funds contributed by the Union Govern- 
ment to run the State Government from year to year, nothing 
is fixed. At present funds raised locally in the Kayah State 
form a very small percentage of the amount which is really 
necessary for the operation of the State Government for the 
year 1955-56. . . . the Union contribution is K 20 lakhs 
[2,000,000] whereas the State is able to raise about K 32 
lakhs [350,000], roughly 1/7 of the total expenditures. Some 
new system of apportioning funds by the Union Government 
to the State Government will have to be devised by a Special 
Board known as a State Aid Board. . . . The present system of 
giving contributions to State Governments from the center 
does not seem to be sound and is only a measure of experi- 
ment.’ Similar statements were made by the Secretaries of 
the Ministries for the Shan, Kachin and Karen States. 
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cultural pluralism. The absence of guiding principles 
in the constitution for the creation of states has led to 
unequal treatment of indigenous minorities. The larger 
groups on the frontiers and the largest minority in Bur- 
ma Proper—-the Karens 
While the former were given either the same territories 


as were associated with them in the 1935 Constitution, 


were granted separate states. 


or more, the Karen State (which had no separate ter- 
was given an area which 


The Bur- 


mans were reluctant to surrender territory in which 


ritory in the pre-war period 
included only a portion of the delta Karens 


their own people constituted a majority; and since the 


Karens were scattered over lower Burma, their state 
incorporated only a fraction of their number.*® The 
refusal of the Karens to accept the constitutional limita- 
tions on their state, coupled with increased communal 
hostility and a climate of civil strife, led to a Karen 
revolt in 1949 which shook the country but did not 
shatter the Union. After a decade of fruitless warfare, 
most of the Karens have put down their arms and re- 
luctantly accepted the territorial limits of their State 
An important segment of their leaders are members or 
sympathizers of the old AFPFL and they have coun- 
selled communal peace and good will. Despite the Union 
government's gesture of electing a Karen as the Presi- 
dent of the Union, a large portion of the Karens still 
resent their unequal treatment 

The Mons and Arakanese, who had no separate area 
under the British, put forth claims for statehood in 
1948.°° Their demands were opposed by Burman as- 
similationists who argued that separate states were un- 
necessary because Arakanese, Mons and Burmans were 
intermixed physically, culturally and historically.*' Any 
step toward separatism was considered regressive. The 
Union government accepted this position unofficially 
for the past decade; even though it created a Regional 
Autonomy Enquiry Commission in 1948 to recommend 
ways to realize “their legal aspirations,” it made little 
effort to support the Commission in a period of civil 
war. Some Mons, like some Karens, went into revolt: 


29 Karen minimum and maximum territorial demands were 
submitted to the Inquiry Commission for Regional Autonomy 
by Saw Johnson, D. Po Min and Saw Ba U Gyi on November 
12 and 13, 1948. See Regional 
Rangoon: Superintendent Government Printing and Station- 


{utonomy Inquiry Report 


ery, 1952, pp. 17-22 

30 Ibid., pp. 23-25 and 70-75 

31 See Thakin Nu’s speech, “Satisfaction of all Nationals” 
(October 20, 1948) in his Towards Peace and Democracy 
Rangoon: Ministry of Information, 1949, pp. 156-158 

32 Within the political organizations of the two communal 
groups, there were militant wings known as the Mon National 
Defense Organization (MNDQO) and the Karen National De- 
fense Organization (KNDO 
late 1948 and early 1949. The Union of Burma government 


reported that sporadic raids on government installations began 
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which went into open revolt in 


the Arakanese did not. Only the internal struggle for 
power in the AFPFL, a decade later, brought an abrupt 
change. Prime Minister Nu, looking for parliamentary 
support against his rivals, gave cabinet posts to Ara- 
kanese parliamentarians and made a public promise to 
support statehood for the two groups.** No action was 
taken before Nu stepped out of office in November 1958 
and the claims of the two groups remain unfulfilled. 
Thus, without principles for guidance, the minorities 
resent the unequal treatment accorded them on the 
question of statehood; this is a second factor in the 


federal dilemma. 


Means of Burmanization 


It is the nationalizing policies of the Union govern- 
ment which have done the greatest harm to the official 
policy of unity in diversity. Probably the most serious 
problem is the mandatory and widespread use of Bur- 
mese in certain levels of education and government. 
Sanctioned as the official language in the Constitution, 
it is the medium of instruction (along with English) in 
the middle schools, high schools and universities. It is 
the only language allowed in the Union Parliament and, 
regardless of a legislator’s proficiency in his local dialect 
or language or his facility in the use of English, he must 
speak in Burmese if he wishes to air his opinions and 
enter formal debate. There is a case on record of an 
Arakanese-speaking legislator with a degree from 
Cambridge University who, in order to represent his 
constituency, had to be tutored in Burmese and memor- 
ize his speech each time he desired to address the 
Chamber of Deputies.** Next to language, education is 


as early as July 1948. The Karens were the major military 
problem for the government mainly because of their size, 
organization and numbers of experienced soldiers and guerilla 
fight. s; the Mons were much smaller in number and less 
of a military threat. See Burma and the Insurrections. Ran- 
goon: Government of the Union of Burma, 1949, pp. 24ff. 
For an interpretation of the insurrections see H. Tinker, Union 
of Burma. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957, pp. 34-61. Also J. Cady, op. cit., pp. 589-595 

33 Ministry of Information, Burma Weekly Bulletin, New 
Series, Vol. VII, No. 12, July 3, 1958, p. 88 

34 ‘The legislator was U Kyaw Min. During the Budget 
Session of Parliament August 1950), the Speaker gave U 
Kyaw Min special permission to speak in English for that 
particular day of debate mainly because he (the Speaker) was 
unable to understand a’word spoken by the M.P. The Speaker's 
ruling was opposed by members of the government, Bo Khin 
Maung Gale, U Aung Zaw Wai and U Tin (see The Nation, 
August 8, 1950, p. 1) 
first parliamentary session after the 1951 elections when the 


The question was raised again in the 


Chamber of Deputies was in the process of adopting perma- 
nent rules (see The Nation, March 4, 1952, p. 1). It was de- 
bated for the third time at the Budget session of Parliament 
of the same year, when U Chit Hlaing—the grand old man 
of Burmese politics—-representing Moulmein entered a motion 


asking that English be allowed for members who did not have 
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the most important force in nationalizing the people. 
All advanced schools, research institutes and universities 
are located in Burma Proper, thereby drawing the best 
minds into a Burmanized environment. At the uni- 
versities, until as late as 1958, no effort was made to 
study the languages, art and culture of the minorities 
as sources of the national culture. Similarly, the Mass 
Education Movement, created to train field worker- 
teachers to live and work among the remote and back- 
ward tribes in Burma, concentrates on Burman culture, 
sanitation and first-aid as its general curriculum; while 
it encourages recruits from the frontier areas, it indoc- 
trinates and trains them in Rangoon, thereby nationaliz- 
ing them before returning them to the field.** 

National dress—the costume of the Burmans—and 
the manners and morals of the peoples in Rangoon and 
Mandalay set the pattern for the nation. Temporary 
residents or visitors wearing the traditional clothing of 
their birthplace, on days other than holidays, are viewed 
as rustics. Students, regardless of their place of origin, 
adopt the national dess and when they return home 
eventually, carry the new style with them. 

The army and the old AFPFL had a similar effect of 
transcending ethnic differences. The mass defections 
from the army by certain ethnic groups in 1948-49 led 
to a reorganization so that today, while the ideal of a 
fully integrated national army does not exist, there are 
some mixed units; one uniform identifies all soldiers re- 
gardless of their area of origin or ethnic group and a 
new officer elite, drawn from the nation at large, is 
a command of Burmese on the grounds that English was 
still used in the Supreme and High Courts. He claimed that 
he “was seeking the amendment mainly in the interests of the 
Frontier Areas’ (The Nation, September 20, 1952, p. 1). As 
recently as March 13, 1959, the speaker of the Chamber of 
Deputies, U Tin, lectured the members about excessive use 
of English words and phrases in their addresses. He argued 
that while it was reasonable to use such English words as 
“tires” and “tubes” because these words were also in common 
usage in Burmese, he opposed the use of such phrases as “on 
* for which there 
were common Burmese equivalents. He is reported to have 
said that all members of parliament are Burmese, the govern- 
ment is Burmese and so all understand Burmese, and accord- 
ingly the use of English words unnecessarily was not appropri- 
ate at all (see The Nation, March 14, 1959, p. 1); see also 
The Guardian (daily), March 14, 1959, p. 1, and its editorial, 
March 15, p. 4. 

35 “The Mass Education Movements,” in Burma, The Tenth 
Anniversary, Vol. VIII, No. 2, January 1958 (Rangoon), 


principle,” “high treason,” “coordination, 


pp. 159-163. In the article the government states, 
another project with definite direction towards the same goal 
of national solidarity is that of community leadership training 


yet 


for young people from the far-flung and inaccessible places 
sitting close to the borders. The training is a three year one 
with adequate stipends and holidays back home... . It is. . . 
intended that what they have learnt here they would impart 
to their people back home and thus bring about an easier life 
for their people’ (p. 160). 
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being developed at the new Defense Services Academy.** 

The old AFPFL, which developed during the Second 
World War as a national front, incorporated all peoples 
of Burma regardless of their race, religion or place of 
origin.** With independence, it extended its organiza- 
tion in the frontier areas and sought to guide political 
development on a national pattern. In 1955-56, it re- 
fused to continue to include Burmese Muslims as a 
constituent unit because, it was argued, they were al- 
ready represented as Burmese nationals. In the party 
congress of 1958, U Nu declared that the AFPFL had 
ceased to be a front and become a national party where- 
in all were equal members regardless of race, religion 
or origin.*® 

Finally Buddhism, as the religion of the overwhelming 
majority of the people, serves as a nationalizing vehicle. 
During the two-year celebrations of the Buddha (1954- 
56) congregants from everywhere in the country were 
encouraged to visit Rangoon and participate. Travel 
rates were reduced and living areas were constructed 
to accommodate the mass influx from every corner of 
the Union. Today, Buddhist missionaries move among 
the animistic believers in the hills, bringing a new faith 
and a new culture, Thus, the nationalizing policies of 
the Union government influence the population as a 
whole and are the third and most important factor in 
the growing dilemma. 

The change-over in government from party-domin- 
ated politics under the administration of U Nu to the 
non-party caretaker administration of General Ne Win 
on October 31, 1958, provided a sharp break in the 
decade-long pattern of government and made it possible 
for new approaches to be undertaken in the fields of 
Union policy and state administration. In his policy 
address to the Chamber of Deputies on the last day in 
October, the General made it quite clear that his was 
to be an interim government which viewed its task as 
fourfold: to restore law and order throughout the coun- 
try; to hold national elections under free and fair con- 
ditions within the next six months; to bring down prices 
on consumer goods; and to continue Burma’s established 
foreign policy. His initial goals did not include any 
adventures in Union-State relationships; his overall 
objective was to support the constitution and maintain 
democracy in Burma.** But in doing just this he made 
significant changes in the policies of his predecessor. 

36 “Defense Services Academy,” in Burma, The Eleventh 
Anniversary, Vol. IX, No. 2, January 1959 (Rangoon), pp. 
149-176. 

37 From Fascist Bondage to New Democracy: The New 
Burma in the New World. Rangoon: Nay Win Kyi Press, 
{1945?], official pamphlet of the AFPFL, pp. 31, 52, 55, 62. 

38 Ministry of Information, Burma Weekly Bulletin, New 
Series, Vol. VI, No. 43, February 6, 1958, pp. 363-384. 

39 Burma Weekly Bulletin, New Series, Vol. VII, No. 30, 
November 6, 1958, pp. 260-62. 
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By allowing each of the states within the Union to select 
its own Head of State without pressure or interference 
from the Union government, he gave outright support 
to the constitutional doctrine of unity in diversity. In 
addition, his government lent a sympathetic ear to the 
various States’ complaints of inadequate financial aid 
from the national treasury. The Union government ap- 
pointed an Inquiry Commission, headed by the non- 
partisan Auditor-General and composed of representa- 
tives from the States and the Finance Department, ‘‘to 
recommend ways and means by which the Centre may 
be able to satisfy demands for the various State Govern- 
ments for increased monetary grants.’”*' 

In addition to his actions intended to strengthen the 
federal principle, the Prime Minister also expressed 
himself in favor of more national unity. At the 1959 
Union Day celebration he was reported to have “ex- 
pressed his anxiety for the continued stability of the 
Union in the light of growing lack of Union conscious- 
ness among the people; and pointed out that national 
unity and development could not be achieved by mere 
prayers but only by dint of actual efforts.’*! He also 
made specific references to Arakan and Mon demands 
for statehood and the intention of some states to secede 
from the Union. He denounced both as “derogatory 
steps for the stability of the Union.” In the same ad- 
dress he noted a “general lack of respect for the Na- 
tional Flag and anthem and he called for better under- 
standing between the peoples of the States and the 
majority race.” During the Spring 1959 session of 
Parliament, at the time of debate over the adoption of 
the Military Service Bill 


tary service for men and women in the nation’s armed 


calling for compulsory mili- 


forces), the Prime Minister addressed himself to the 
question of separate ethnic military units. He was re- 
ported to have said that “as for separate Arakanese 
units, experience had shown that it was undesirable 
to have racial battalions such as the Kachins. Chins. 
Karens, and Shans. During the 1948-50 rebellion he 
himself had been told by such racial units that they 
would not fight because the quarrel was among poli- 
ticians. To have separate forces on racial lines was not 
unity, but disunity.”** From this sample of General Ne 
Win’s statements and acts in his capacity as Prime 
Minister, it is apparent that he, unlike his predecessors, 
has given strong support to a policy of non-interference 
in purely state matters; and while he has indicated that 
he favors more national identification and unity than 
has developed thus far, neither he nor his government 
have interpreted this to mean Burmanization 


This new approach to the federal question was dem- 


10 The Nation, January 18, 1959, p. 1 
41 The Guardian (daily), February 
42 The Nation, March 3, 1959; p. 1 
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onstrated best during the past session of Parliament at 
the time the legislators were considering a constitutional 
amendment for the Shan and Kayah states. The Con- 
stitution (Second Amendment) Act, 1959, to repeal 
sections 154 (2) and 183 (1) of the Union Constitu- 
tion had its origin in the State Councils of the Shan 
and Kayah States. The provisions of the Act refer to 
the constitutional rights of (1) the Sawbwas (chiefs) 
of the Shan State, to elect from among their number 


the twenty-five Shan representatives in the Union Par- 


liament’s upper chamber, the Chamber of Nationali- 


ties; and (2) the Sawphyas (chiefs) of Kantarawaddy, 
Bawlake and Kyebogyi to be the permanent representa- 
tives of the Kayah State in the same legislative body. 
Under the new amendment these seats in the Upper 
House will no longer be reserved for a class or for a 
named individual, but will instead be elected at large 
in each state from among all its citizen residents. 

Ihe Act will become effective after the next elected 
legislature is dissolved, or approximately in 1964. Its 
passage marks the successful conclusion of a decade- 
long campaign by the political leaders in both the Shan 
and Kayah States and Burma Proper to end the feudal 
rights guaranteed to the hereditary chiefs by the found- 
ers of the Union in 1947. At that time, the chiefs in 
both states surrendered their judicial authority within 
their territories but demanded and obtained the right 
to administer their traditional lands and be their states’ 
exclusive representatives in the upper chamber of the 
Union legislature. The movement for democratic rule 
within the two states began shortly after Burma obtained 
its independence in 1948 and drew its strength, support 
and leadership from the old AFPFL.“* 
this fight for constitutional revision became evident 
the Kayah on March 5, 1959, 


passed favorable resolutions 


The climax in 


when the State Councils 
and the Shan on March 9 
by large majorities. In both Councils, the Head of State 

both chiefs—introduced and guided the resolution to 
passage. By the Councils’ action, passage of a constitu- 
tional amendment became a foregone conclusion since 
a majority of the members of Parliament, as members 
of the old AFPFL, supported such a development. The 
Amendment was finally approved by a joint session 
of the Union Parliament on March 17, 1959. 

At the time this Act was being debated in the Shan 
State, a second and more far-reaching resolution was 
offered and discussed—a resolution introduced by U 
Pun Aye (M.P.. Namkham) recommending that the 
State surrender its right of secession from the Union. 
U Tun Aye and his supporters argued that the right 
was inconsistent with national unity. He was reported 


to have “referred to General Ne Win’s message stating 


$3 For a detailed discussion of Shan State politics during 


the past ten years see Silverstein, op. cit. 
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that the Shans have been threatening to secede from 
the Union whenever they disagree on an issue.” U Tun 
Aye pointed out that “this can but lead only to the dis- 
integration of the Union.’’** The resolution never came 
to a vote because its mover withdrew it at the request 
of the State government. The State’s position was that 
the question of the right of secession ought to be sub- 
mitted first to the citizen-residents of the State before 
the legislature acted. Although the resolution did: not 
pass, its discussion by the State Council marked an 
important advance on a question which has agitated 
the political leaders in both the Shan State and Burma 
Proper. 

Finally, in connection with these changes in the Shan 
State, it must be noted also that the Shan chiefs were 
reported on March 16, 1959, to have agreed unanimous- 
ly to surrender their administrative rights to the people 
in a ceremony which was scheduled to be held in 
Taunggyi during the last week of April.*° Throughout 
the period of debate on these questions General Ne Win 
and his government officially remained silent and out- 
side the formal discussion of the issues; however, since 
his words and ideas on national unity were invoked in 
the debate, and he made no effort to repudiate or alter 
them, he must be given partial credit for their passage. 
In addition his government must be credited with hav- 
ing established favorable conditions in connection with 
Union-state relationships which made it possible to 
realize the old AFPFL policy of closer unity in theory 
and practice between Burma Proper and the other states. 

It is too early to say whether or not the caretaker 
government of Ne Win will do more than has been 
done already toward reconciling the dilemma of Bur- 
mese federalism. In fact, one wonders whether more 
can be done and whether the problem can be solved. 
As it stands today it seems to be resolving itself in favor 
of a national culture and national identity. If this is 
true, then the constitutional pre .isions for ethnically 
based states and other protections for minorities are 
obstacles in the path. A radical change from a federal 
to a unitary state is out of the question at the present 
time because of the communal fears and antipathies 
engendered during the past decade in the struggle for 
ethnic equality and the protection of cultural pluralism. 
The solution might be found if the Union government 
adopted a set of principles for statehood such as was 
proposed by the AFPFL in May 1947 or if it based 
statehood on the principle of administrative efficiency 
or decentralization rather than as a guarantee for the 
preservation of ethnic and cultural diversity. In this way 

+4 The Nation, March 12, 1959, p. 8; for an extensive dis- 
cussion of the Council and Parliamentary debates on_ this 
amendment see The Nation, March 3-18, 1959, and The 


Guardian (daily), March 11-15, 1959. 
45 The Nation, March 16, 1959, p. 1. 
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the confusion between politics and culture might be 
partially resolved. A second step needs to be taken in 
the area of education: it is necessary to carry out more 
systematic studies of the histories, cultures and lan- 
guages of all the peoples in Burma as sources for a truly 
national culture.*® 

Only by ending the policy of forced Burmanization 
and by encouraging the gradual growth of a Burmese 
culture which recognizes its rich and diverse sources 
can the people be drawn together in a viable national 
unity. The official doctrine of unity in diversity served 
to unite the people and create an independent state 
ten years ago. Mutual jealousies and suspicions, mem- 
ories of past history and unequal treatment have kept 
the people apart since that time. The dual policy of the 
past government undercut the federal solution as a safe- 
guard for the minorities and contributed to a loss of 
faith in AFPFL leadership. The activities of the present 
government have reversed some of the more unfortunate 
practices of the past and have succeeded thus far in 
trying to revitalize federalism in Burma. J. S. Furnivall, 
in his latest monograph, goes to the heart of the mat- 
ter when he writes that in Burma, “the main function 
of government is to create unity in a disintegrated social 
order.”’*? General Ne Win’s government is attempting 
to carry out this task, but it still remains to be seen 
whether or not the federal dilemma of the past decade 
will be resolved. 
46 Steps toward creating a national culture are outlined 


by the Union Government in “Union Culture,” Burma, The 


Eleventh Anniversary, pp. 28-34. 
47 J. S. Furnivall, The Governance of Modern Burma, op. 


ctt., p. Iv. 


China's "Great Leap 


orwar 
BY THEODORE SHABAD 


Perhaps China’s most spectacular gains in 1958 were 
achieved in the output of crops. The Chinese reported 
the deubling of yields per unit area in many crop cate- 
gories, arousing the skepticism of some Western ob- 
servers. The remarkable yield increases were attributed 
by the Chinese to application of an eight-point pro- 
grain of agricultural techniques, calling for soil im- 
provement, fertilizer, water conservancy, seed selection, 
close planting, plant protection, field management and 
tool reform. Chou En-lai described the implementation 


of this program as follows: 


The first part of this article appeared in the June 1959 issue 
of the Far Eastern Survey. 
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In the case of soil improvement, a great amount of 
work was done to deep-plow the land, improve soil 
fertility and level the fields. In the case of fertilizer, in 
1958, bigger sources of fertilizer were tapped than in 
previous years and large numbers of factories and work- 
shops were built to make and process all kinds of fer- 
tilizer. In water conservancy, irrigation was brought to 
an additional 32 million hectares of land in 1958, an 
increase of 90 percent compared with the preceding 
year. In seed selection, improved strains were popu- 
larized for such major crops as rice, wheat and cotton, 
and improved strains were exchanged between differ- 
ent areas. Close planting in varying degrees was prac- 
ticed extensively and much experience was gained in 
experiments with rational close planting. Much was al- 
so done in plant protection and the elimination of 
plant diseases and insect pests. In 1958, notable achieve- 
ments were registered in field management; high-yield- 
ing fields and experimental plots were popularized 
everywhere: intensive and meticulous garden-style cul- 
tivation of farm lands was put into trial practice in 
some places. Tool reform made initial headway all ove1 
the country; all sorts of vehicles were used to replace 
the shoulder-pole and the use of ballbearings was popu- 
larized; new farm tools of all types were developed in 
large numbers.'* 


Irrigation was undoubtedly an important factor in 
yield increases. The total area under irrigation rose by 
14.5 million hectares during the First Five-Year Plan, 
from 21.1 million hectares in 1952 to 35.6 million in 
1957. The largest yearly increase was achieved in 1956, 
when 7.9 million hectares were added to the irrigated 
area. In 1958, however, the great leap resulted in the 
additional irrigation of 32 million hectares, raising the 
total irrigated area by the end of 1958 to 67.6 million 
hectares. The 1959 plan calls for the addition of 6.7 
million hectares to the irrigated area. An important 
consequence of the gains in irrigation has been an in- 
crease in the cropped area. The total area under cul- 
tivation in China has been relatively constant in recent 
years, having increased by only 3.9 million hectares, 
or 3.6 percent (from 107.9 million hectares in 1952 
to 111.8 million in 1957), 


under cultivation was about 112 million hectares. The 


and in 1958 the total area 


total cropped area, on the other hand, has increased 
more rapidly because of a more widespread use of mul- 
tiple cropping, made possible in part through increased 
irrigation facilities. The total cropped area increased 
from 141.3 million hectares in 1952 to 157.2 million 
in 1957, a rise of 15.9 million hectares, or 13.5 percent. 
The intensive efforts of 1958 demonstrated that higher 
yields could be obtained from the present area under 
cultivation, and the Chinese authorities decided against 
further expansion of the cultivated area; in fact, they 
took measures to cut back some of the less productive 


acreage. According to the 1959 plan, the total cropped 


14 Peking Review, April 21, 1959 
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area was scheduled to be reduced to 140 million hectares 
from the 158 million hectares of 1958. Agricultural land 
statistics (Table 11) show that this decrease was to take 
place mainly in the food-crop sector while an increase 


in the sown area was planned for cotton in 1959. 


TaBLeE 11. AGRICULTURAL LAND 
(in million hectares) 


1952 1957 1958 1959 Plan 
Cultivated land 107.9 111.8 112 
Irrigated land 21.1 35. 67.6 74.3 
141.3 57. 158 140 
112.3 121.3 106.7 
Cotton area 5.6 Be 6.7 


Total cropped area 


Food crop area 


Ihe decision to cut back the cropped land area was 
evidently taken somewhat rashly while China’s agricul- 
tural planners were still flushed with the unusual farm 
record of 1958. An editorial published in Jen-min Jth- 
pao (People’s Daily) on June 11, 1959 took a more 
realistic approach. It said that the policy of aiming for 
high yields from less land was a good long-term plan 
but that it could not be implemented until China’s 
agriculture was equipped with sufficient tractors and 
other machinery, chemical fertilizers, effective insecti- 
cides and modern insect-control equipment. Under pres- 
ent conditions, the editorial said, it is to be expected 
that agricultural output will remain uneven and that a 
record crop will be followed by a poorer one. The edi- 
torial countermanded the earlier acreage-reduction plan 
and stressed the need for cultivating all available arable 
land in the second half of 1959. 


The policy reversal was evidently brought about in 


part by crop setbacks in the first half of the year. 
Drought was reported from areas north of the Yellow 
River and Manchuria. Unusually heavy rains fell in 
various parts of the country in May and June, interfer- 
ing with the winter wheat harvest and flooding farm 
lands planted in cotton, rice and vegetables. The worst 
emergency was in the rice-growing province of Kwang- 
tung, where torrential storms and resulting inundations 
caused serious damage to crops. Although damaged rice 
paddies were replanted to soybeans, potatoes, cabbages, 
turnips and other late food crops, it was evident that 
China’s 1959 crop had received a serious blow. 

Under Chinese Communist definition, food crops in- 
clude not only grains (rice, wheat, corn, kaoliang, mil- 
let and others) but root crops, such as potatoes and 
yams. Until 1955, the statistics also included soybeans, 
but since 1956 soybeans have been excluded and listed 
separately. It will be seen from Table 12 that rice, a 
wet-field crop, benefited particularly from the large 
increase in irrigation works in 1958. Total rice produc- 
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tion rose from 86.8 million tons in 1957 to 150 million 
in 1958, the most significant increases being achieved 
in double-cropped rice lands. Sharp increases were also 
achieved in other high-yielding food crops, such as 
corn, potatoes and yams. In 1958, rice accounted for 
40 percent of all food crops, potatoes and yams for 25 
percent, wheat for 11 percent and other grains for 24 
percent. The 1959 goal for total food-crop production 
of 525 million tons will evidently not be fulfilled. 


Tas_e 12. Foop Crop PropuctTIoNn 
(in million tons) 


1952 1956 1957 
All food crops 154.4 182.5 185 
Rice* 68.4 82.5 86.8 
Early 19.3 
Semi-late 41.5 
Late 26 
Wheat 23.6 
Winter 20.6 
Spring 3 
Other grains rs 33: 52.7 
Corn 21.4 
Kaoliang 7.7 
Millet 8.6 15 
Barley, oats, etc. 15 21 
Potatoes and yamst 16.3 21.9 21.9 95 


* The early and late rice crops are obtained from double- 
cropped land, semi-late rice from single-cropped land. 

+ For use in food-crop statistics, the output of potatoes and 
yams is converted into so-called grain equivalent at a ratio 
of 4:1. The actual tonnage of these root crops for the four 
years indicated was (in millions): 65.2; 87.6; 87.6; 380. 


While major gains were achieved in food crops, the 
production of oilseeds has lagged. The slow progress 
in this sector of agriculture is reflected in the low pro- 
duction of edible vegetable oils, which failed to meet 
the Five-Year Plan goal originally set for 1957. The 
principal Chinese oilseeds are soybeans, a leading export 


item, and peanuts and rapeseed, which are consumed 
largely at home. Oilseed production of recent years is 


shown in Table 13. 


Tasie 13. OILSEED PRODUCTION 
(in million tons) 


1952, 1956 1957 1958 1959 Plan 
Soybeans 9.5 10.2 10.0 12.5 15 
Peanuts 2.3 3.3 2.6 a 6 
Rapeseed 0.9 0.9 0.9 Ls 1.6 


Cotton production, the basis for the Chinese textile 
industry, increased by only 26 percent during the First 
Five-Year Plan, and was inadequate to mect the needs 
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of the country’s textile mills. Some cotton imports con- 
tinued to be necessary during this period. During 1958, 
the cotton crop, based on past experience, was initially 
planned for 1.75 million tons, a modest increase over 
1957, but unexpectedly high yields resulted in a crop 
twice as large as that of 1957. Further crop increases 
were expected for 1959, based on both continuing 
high yields and an expansion of the sown area from 
5.7 to 6.7 million hectares. Recent cotton crop figures 
(in terms of ginned cotton) are shown in Table 14. 


Tas_e 14. Ginnep CotTron Crop 
(in million tons) 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 Plan 


Output of other fibers has been less satisfactory. The 
production of jute and ambary hemp dropped from 
305,000 tons in 1952 (a result of sharp acreage cuts) 
and recovered only in 1957. In 1958 there was an 8 
percent increase, to 325,000 tons, and the 1959 planned 
output was set at 500,000 tons. The production of ra- 
mie, a silk-like vegetable fiber, rose from 40,500 tons 
in 1952 to 52,500 tons in 1957. Preliminary crop data 
gave 1958 production as about 75,000 tons. Tobacco 
was heavily affected by the great leap. After an un- 
steady production record during the First Five-Year 
Plan, in which output rose from 222,000 tons in 1952 
to 399,000 in 1956, dropping again to 256,000 in 1957, 
production more than doubled in 1958, reaching a 
record level of 550,000 tons. 


15, SuGAR Crop PropuctTion 
(in million tons) 


1952, 1956 =1957 1958 1959 Plan 
Sugar cane 7.1 8.7 10.4 13.5 20 
Sugar beets 0.5 1.6 is 2.9 3.9 


Of China’s two sources of sugar (cane and beets) 
the greatest advances in recent years have been achieved 
by beets. While the cane area has remained relatively 
stable, beet acreages have been expanding at a rapid 
rate in northern Manchuria and in irrigated lands of 
Inner Mongolia. Sugar crop production for recent years 
appears in Table 15. 
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Tea, a traditional Chinese crop that had its heyday 
in the early 1930's, is gradually returning toward for- 
mer output levels. During the First Five-Year Plan, 
production of tea leaves rose from 82,400 tons (1952 
to 120,400 tons (1956). After a setback in 1957, when 
output dropped to 111,500 tons, tea production reached 
141,000 tons in 1958. 

The production of silk cocoons, another traditional 
Chinese commodity, has been erratic during the First 
Five-Year Plan, especially in the case of wild cocoons 
(which feed on oak leaves in the Shantung and Liao- 
tung peninsulas) ; their production was 61,100 tons in 
1952, dropped to 12,300 tons in 1953 and continued to 
fluctuate in subsequent years. The output of domestic 
silk cocoons, produced by silkworms feeding on mul- 
berry leaves, maintained a somewhat steadier level. 
Table 16 shows the production of silk cocoons for re- 


cent years, 


16. Cocoon OurTput 


(in thousands of tons) 


1952 1956 1957 1958 
Domestic silk 62.2 72.4 67.5 80.7* 


Wild silk 61.1 61.8 14.0 60.7* 


* Preliminary figures 


The production of Chinese fisheries rose from 1.7 
million tons of fish and other marine products in 1952 
to 3.1 million tons in 1957. In the course of 1958 fish- 
ery production targets were successively increased be- 
yond the initial goal of 3.5 million tons. By September, 
8.2 million tons was listed as the expected year-end 
total, but no information on the 1958 fish catch was 
given in the official communiqué on economic progress 
in 1958. 

Except for hogs, China’s animal husbandry continues 
to lag behind the achievements in the crop-raising sec- 
tor. Hogs were the only livestock category in which 
the Five-Year Plan was fulfilled, the numbers rising 
from 89.2 million in 1952 to 145.9 million in 1957. 
Further advances were recorded in 1958, when hog 
numbers rose to 180 million, and the 1959 goal was set 
at 280 million. Goats and sheep increased from 61.8 
million in 1952 to 98.6 million in 1957, but the original 
1957 goal (113 million) had still not been fulfilled by 
1958, when sheep and goats totaled 108.9 million head 
The 1959 target for sheep and goats is 120 million. 
Draft animals (cattle, water buffaloes, horses, donkeys 
and mules), which compete more than the other live- 
stock for feed with the farm population, have not 
fared well under the system of collectives and com- 
munes in the Chinese countryside. Crop-raising efforts 


continue to absorb most of the attention of the Chinese 
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yeasantry at the expense of animal husbandry. The to- 


tal number of draft animals in 1952 was 76 million, 
and the 1957 goal was set at 98 million but this may 
not be achieved for several years more. The total num- 
ber of draft animals reached about 84 million in 1957 
and rose slightly to 85 million in 1958. The 1959 goal 
is 90 million. 

The afforestation program is another area in which 
a great advance was evident in 1958. During the entire 
First Five-Year Plan, 14 million hectares were affor- 
ested, of which 6.2 million hectares were planted with 
timber trees. Total tree plantings were 5.7 million hec- 
tares in 1956 and about 4.5 million hectares in 1957, 
but in 1958 about 26 million hectares were afforested, 
almost twice as much as in the entire five-year period. 

In transportation, railroad construction, which slowed 
considerably in 1957, continued again at a rapid pace 
in 1958. The Paotow-Lanchow railroad was completed, 
Foochow and Kweiyang were reached by railroads for 
the first time, and work continued on the Sinkiang 
transcontinental line and other railroads. The total 
length of operating trunk and branch railroads (exclud- 
ing special industrial lines) rose from 24,232 kilometers 
in 1952 to 29,862 in 1957 and 31,193 in 1958. The 
5.500 kilo- 


including special industrial lines and 


rail-laying program for 1959 is planned for 
meters of track, 
double-tracking. An important part of the 1959 pro- 
gram will be the laying of short branch lines to increase 
the utilization of existing trunk railroads. The increas- 
ing use of railroads for freight transportation is reflected 
in tonnage figures for recent years. The total railroad 
freight rose from 160 million tons in 1952 to 273 million 
in 1957 and 380 million in 1958. The 1959 plan calls 
on the railroads to carry 520 million tons. 

A nation-wide road-building effort in 1958 added 
150,000 kilometers of roads of all kinds compared with 
17,000 kilometers built in 1957. The 1958 ef- 
fort brought the total length of the Chinese road net 


about 


to 400,000 kilometers. Dredging and reconstruction of 
the ancient Grand Canal, much of it silted up for more 
than 100 years, was started in 1958. Dredging and other 
work opened an additional 10,000 kilometers of water- 
ways to junk traffic in 1958, bringing the total length 
of Chinese waterways to 150,000 kilometers. Of this 
total, 40,000 kilometers are navigable by steam vessels. 
Airline services were also expanded from 26,000 kilo- 
meters in 1957 to 33,000 in 1958, Chinese plane services 
being extended to Rangoon, Hanoi and Pyongyang in 
addition to points in the Soviet Union and Mongolia. 

Foreign trade increased by 62 percent in the First 
Five-Year Plan, rising from 6.5 billion yuan in 1952 
to 10.5 billion in 1957, after having reached an earlier 
peak of 11 billion yuan in 1955. A 23 percent increase 
in China’s foreign trade brought the volume to 12.9 
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billion yuan in 1958. About 50 percent of China’s trade 
continues to be with the Soviet Union. The excess of 
Chinese imports over exports that dominated Soviet- 
Chinese trade until 1955 has now been reversed as 
China has begun to pay back Soviet credits in the form 
of increased exports. 

On the labor front, the great leap of 1958 resulted 
in a large increase in the number of salaried office and 
industrial workers, from an average of 24 million per- 
sons in 1957 to 32 million in 1958. The proportion of 
workers in industry, construction, transportation and 
other productive sectors of the economy rose from 73 
percent of the 1957 total to 85 percent in 1958. The 
average wage of industrial and office workers in 1957 
was 637 yuan, having risen from 446 yuan in 1952. 


TaAsLe 17. SruDENT ENROLLMENT 


1952 1956 1957, 1958 
Primary (millions) i) 63.5 64 86 
Secondary (millions) 3.1 6.0 7 12 
Higher (thousands) 194 408 440 660 


Advances were also registered in education as student 
enrollment rose sharply during the great leap. In 1958, 
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THREE ESSAYS ON THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS OF COMMUNIST CHINA. Edited by C. F. Remer. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1959. 221 pp. 
$6.00 


This is a collection of three research papers prepared by 
members of a “workshop” in the economics of Chinese com- 
munism in the Economics Department of the University of 
Michigan. According to the editor's preface, it was hoped 
originally that a “single integrated statement’ would result 
from this enterprise. This having become impossible, the 
three essays were brought out as a separate publication. The 
essays are preceded by an introduction, in which Dr. Remer 
tries to outline some of the difficulties encountered by re- 
searchers in dealing with Communist China. The point of 
greatest concern to him seems to be that China’s present hos- 
tility to the United States makes it difficult for Americans 
to arrive at fair and objective findings with respect to China. 

The first essay, entitled “International Economics and _ the 
Rise of Chinese Communism,” is also by Dr. Remer. Using 
an obscure style of exposition that this reviewer found hard 
to follow, the author presents a philosophical interpretation 
of the Chinese Communist revolution, seeking to explain the 
rise of Chinese Communism in terms of various theoretical 
concepts of imperialism. He appears to view Chinese Com- 
munism as part of a great Chinese revolution in which inter- 
national economic relations are playing a significant role. How- 
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there were 86 million primary school students, and 85 
percent of all school-age children attended schools. 
Table 17 shows enrollment in primary schools, secon- 
dary schools and higher educational institutions for 
recent years. 

It is evident from the foregoing discussion that in 
many respects the production goals set by Chinese eco- 
nomic planners for 1959 assumed a continuation of the 
frantic pace achieved in 1958. Scattered economic re- 
ports published in the first half of 1959 do not give a 
comprehensive picture of progress. It has become evi- 
dent, however, that the ambitious food-crop plan of 
525 million tons will not be fulfilled because of drought, 
floods and other natural catastrophes. In fact, it is pos- 
sible that total food production will fall below the 1958 
level of 375 million tons. On the other hand, industrial 
production appears to be increasing more or less accord- 
ing to plan, at least in some of the basic commodities. 
Coal output in the first five months of 1959 is reported 
to have doubled compared with the same period of 
1958. Large increases have also been reported by the 
iron and steel industry. The economic half-year report, 
customarily issued by the Chinese in July or August, 
may provide a fuller assessment of economic progress 
achieved thus far in 1959. 


ever, the precise connection does not emerge clearly from the 
discussion 

The second essay, “The First Five-Year Plan and its Inter- 
national Aspects,’ is by Feng-hwa Mah, a doctoral candidate 
at the University of Michigan. Going over what is by now 
rather familiar ground, Mr. Mah traces the development of 
the Chinese economy during the rehabilitation period (1949- 
52) and the First Five-Year Plan (1953-57), calculates na- 
tional income in the Five-Year Plan compared with national 
income in the 1930's, and discusses the role of Soviet loans 
and foreign trade in the Five-Year Plan, The essay is heavily 
laced with statistical tables that try to reconcile inconsistencies 
encountered in Chinese Communist sources for both output 
plans and actual production. A spot check of the grain out- 
put figures shows, however, that despite laborious calculations 
and cross-calculations, the author was misled by a change in 
statistical definition. Chinese grain figures included soybeans 
for the years 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955, but excluded them 
for 1956 and 1957. Comparing the 1957 output of 185 million 
tons (excluding soybeans) with the original 1957 goal of 
192.81 million tons (including soybeans), Mr. Mah mistakenly 
shows grain underfulfillment by 7.81 million tons (p. 110) 
Actually, in terms of comparable figures, 1957 grain output 
(without soybeans) was 3.41 million tons above the original 
1957 target. 

The last essay, “The International Trade of Communist 
China,” by Robert F. Dernberger, a research assistant at the 
University of Michigan, discusses China’s foreign trade in 
terms of its institutional setting, comparisons between the 
Five-Year Plan period and the 1930's, total value of trade 
in the Communist period, direction of trade and commodity 
composition. Appendices list the provisions of all foreign eco- 
nomic agreements concluded by Communist China, and seek 
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to reconcile several estimates of the total value of foreign 
trade both in term of Chinese currency and of U.S. dollars. 
As in the preceding essay on Five-Year Plan output, a great 
deal of effort is spent in adjusting a mass of statistical ma- 
terial, but these calculations overlook the fact that Chinese 
Communist statistics published before the summer of 1955 
were often preliminary and subject. to later refinement by 
the Chinese statisticians. Instead of using the latest official 
trade index (cited on p. 220), Mr. Dernberger insists on in- 
troducing all sorts of correctives in order to arrive at his 
own estimate. Curiously enough, however, the official Chinese 
trade index is used without qualifications in Mr. Mah’s essay 
(p. 93) 

The reviewer's over-all impression of these three essays is 
that the authors show an excessive concern about the validity 
of official Chinese statistics and attempts to correct them 
Most students of the Chinese economy generally agree that 
while figures issued before 1955 were subject to revision and 
should therefore not be used, subsequent statistics reflect im- 
provements in the country’s statistical service and can be used 
with virtually the same assurance as Soviet statistics. This 
means that there is no evidence of deliberate falsification, but 
that statistics must be carefully studied to ascertain their 
meaning and definition 


New York City THEODORE SHABAD 


DRAGON'S SEED: Peking and the Overseas Chinese 
By Robert S. Elegant. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1959 
319 pp. $4.95 
It is not quite possible to describe this volume-—a popular 

account of the overseas Chinese in postwar Southeast Asia 

as a cut above the usual reporting job The chapters which 
focus on Singapore and Malaya, the core of the book, do 
provide a well-written, even fascinating narrative of events 
nowhere else so imaginatively described. The vignettes of the 
overseas Chinese in other countries, however, are too often 
jazzed up to the point of sensationalism, too often poorly 
researched, too often illustrative of the extreme rather than 
the typical to afford us the “clear picture’ or “trenchant 
analysis” promised by the dust jacket 

In his penchant for hyperbole, the author consistently over- 
works the all-or-nothing words (italics in the following quota- 
tions are the reviewer's). On page 14, “no Chinese could 
break his ties with the motherland without first breaking his 
ties with humanity,” although on p. 306, the overseas Chinese 

“have always recoiled in horror’ from “the true face of the 

motherland.” Since ‘all terms for family relationships [of 

Malaya’s Baba Chinese] remain in the original Hokkien” (p 

#3), it would be quibbling to note that most kinship terms for 

junior relatives are of Malay origin. Since in Thailand ‘“Chi- 

nese education was wholly banned until 1945” (p. 277), it 
0-odd 


Chinese schools in Thailand in 1933 were providing their stu- 


2, 
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becomes necessary to find another term for what the 


dents. In some chapters, this reviewer found it helpful to read 
“more than half” for “all” and “since 1900” for 


but this rule of thumb unfortunately does not salvage the 


“always,” 


statement that the overseas Chinese “have naturally displayed 
all the foibles which mark the condition of humanity every- 
where, but always in heightened form” p. 291 Inaccuracies 
can hardly be catalogued here, but to assuage the curiosity of 
the careful reader it might be noted that the general strike of 
the Thailand Chinese dated in 1932 on page 9 and in 1909 on 


page 62 actually took place in 1910 
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Mr. Elegant, chief of the Hong Kong bureau of Newsweek, 
is interested primarily in political developments. Without apol- 
ogizing for the Chinese Nationalists, he views with sustained 
alarm “the overwhelming peril to the West’ posed by pro- 
Peking overseas Chinese. On pages 293-96 he insists that the 
loss of Quemoy would have a catastrophic effect upon the 
overseas Chinese, but shortly thereafter (p. 304) argues that 
American recognition of the Peking government would not 
an apparent inconsistency which is not satisfactorily resolved. 

The pity of it is that Mr. Elegant’s major and sound policy 
recommendation (p. 304)—that the ultimate aim of U.S. 
policy must be to encourage Chinese assimilation wherever 
possible in Southeast Asia—can only seem a wild dream to 
the reader of his earlier remarks on the subject. He resurrects 
those mythical beings “whose families have lived in the South 
Seas for eleven generations [but who] still describe themselves 
as natives of some obscure farming village in southeast China” 

p. 10), and states at the onset (p. 5) that the overseas 
Chinese could “never truly become sons of the lands in which 
they lived.” The reader would never guess that complete 
assimilation has occurred historically on a mass scale, that 
Peking has recently adopted an assimilationist overseas-Chinese 
line, or that assimilation may yet prove a practical resolution 
of the overseas-Chinese problem in large parts of Southeast 
Asia 
Columbia University G. WILLIAM SKINNER 


PARADISE IN TRUST: A Report on Americans in Micro- 
nesia, 1946-1958. By Robert Trumbull. New York: William 
Sloane Associates. 1959, 222 pp. $3.50 


This attractively written and informative book discusses 
some of the problems of the administration of the United 
States Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. But the reader 
becomes aware of the difficulties of the island government in 
most cases by “reading between the lines,’ rather than by 
forthright statements and explanations. Much of the book is 
couched in the words of those with whom the author con- 
versed in acquainting himself with life in general in the islands. 
He finds that there are not enough American teachers in the 
schools and that the natives have lost their old concepts of 
social order but have not yet acquired any new ones in their 
place. Furthermore the natives, as a result of American push- 
ing, are grasping at democracy without realizing its responsi- 
bilities and they “still need the hereditary chi, -s.’ The author 
justifiably points out that the danger to be guarded against 
in the political development of Micronesia lies in going too 
fast rather than too slowly. It must also be emphasized that 
social, economic and political development must go hand in 
hand 

lrumbull maintains, rightly, that Americans in the Trust 
Territory cannot expect to have the standard of living in 
Micronesia that they had on mainland United States. He might 
have gone further to state that suitable administrators for the 
Trusteeship islands must have something of the patriot and 
missionary in their make-up. As a Palauan remarked to him, 
“sometimes the Americans put the wrong man in the wrong 
place.” The book merits attention for it acquaints the reader 
with a part of the world in which Americans have a stake, 
and about which they should know something; but since it 
contains no map of any kind, an interested citizen will hardly 
know where in the Pacific to look for these far-flung specks 
of land 
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A BUNCH OF OLD LETTERS. Written Mostly to Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Some Written by Him. Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House. 1958. 511 pp. Rs. 12.50. 


In this book, the Indian Prime Minister has collected 366 
letters from that part of his correspondence which survived 
the respective attacks of vermin and police. The letters begin 
with a typically distracted note (written in 1917) from the 
poetess Sarojini Naidu: ‘Madras has gone mad—O quite 
mad!—and insists on sending me mad too.” They end with a 
moving letter sent in December 1948 by the dying Liberal, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who transcended the indignities of 
his illness long enough to write: “There can be only one result 
of all this, and that is that I must be prepared for the end 
soon. I must bless my stars that I have seen the freedom of 
India with you at the helm.” Of the many themes illuminated 
by these letters, one of the most interesting is the relationship 
between Nehru and the one Congressman who approximated 
his capacity for appealing to the younger and left elements in 
the party—Subhas Chandra Bose. At issue between the two 
men was the question of nationalist unity, whether the younger, 
socialist and militant anti-colonialist elements should cooperate 
with the “old guard”’ (the moderate group around Gandhi). 
To Bose, Nehru’s compromises seemed to sacrifice socialism 
and militancy, making him a tool in the hands of the “right.” 
“Sardar Patel and the others had a clever technique for deal- 
ing with you [Bose wrote Nehru]. They would let you talk and 
talk and they would ultimately finish up by asking you to 
draft their resolution. Once you were allowed to draft the 
resolution, you would feel happy, no matter whose resolution 
it was. Rarely have I found you sticking to your point till the 
last’ (p. 330). Nehru on the other hand believed that na- 
tionalist unity was worth the uneasy compromise with Gandhi. 
While he never shared Gandhi's faith in non-violence as an 
invariable principle, the letters give further evidence that his 
differences with Bose involved a fear that Bose, who admired 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, would be irresponsible about 
both means and goals. 


Another theme which emerges concerns that curious tri- 
angle, Gandhi, Nehru and his father, Motilal Nehru. The 
letters convey a sense of the young Nehru’s transition from 
tutelage to independence of both men, as when Nehru enlists 
Gandhi's help to find a way by which he can become finan- 
cially independent of his father (p. 40), or when he rejects 
his father’s attempts to get him released from jail during an 
early imprisonment. Throughout the father-son letters one 
senses the delicate balance maintained by both men as they 
accommodate the tension between two very strong wills to 
the compulsions of great mutual respect and affection. Both 
older men collaborated on the shaping of young Nehru’s 
career. Thus, Gandhi to Jawaharlal: “There is some talk of 
your being chosen as President for the coming Congress. I 
am in correspondence with father about it” (p. 54). Or, the 
elder Nehru to Gandhi: “Our race is fast dying out and the 
struggle will sooner or later have to be continued by men of 
Jawahar’s type. The sooner they begin, the better” (p. 58). 


Many other letters illuminate important historic issues, 
especially of the thirties (only 69 of the 366 predate 1930 
and only 14 were written after 1942). The collection is obvi- 
ously incomplete and we must hope for more. Some historical 
and biographical annotation would have made this book more 
useful to the non-specialist. The production, including the 
imaginative jacket, is extraordinarily good. 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN INDIA. Edited by A. R. Desai. 
Bombay: The Indian Society of Agricultural Economics. 
1959. 440 pp. Rs. 20. 


This book goes farther than its first edition (published in 
1953), but not far enough to be called a comprehensive sur- 
vey of rural sociology in India today. The editor has done 
well to dispense with the “readings” in the first edition (main- 
ly excerpts from rural sociology books published in the United 
States and having nothing to do with the Indian society). 
In their place have been substituted some sixty articles and 
reports adapted from various studies conducted in India dur- 
ing the past decade. However, varied as they are, they come 
from a very narrow range of the vast literature that has 
accumulated on village India even during this short period. 

I do not want to quibble wih the editor's choice of readings 
but wish to make clear my own predilections. The book might 
serve well as an introductory text on Indian rural society, 
but its value for scholars is definitely limited. Except for the 
editor's 112-page rather descriptive and programmatic survey 
of rural society in India, most of the readings are from two 
books (Village India and India’s Villages) which are easily 
accessible, or from government reports which are widely used 
by scholars. The editor has failed to draw on the rich store 
of recent empirical studies (published within the past two 
years or in the process of publication now) of which one hears 
so much in conferences and scholarly circles but does not 
know how to get to easily. 

There is no adequate assessment in the book of the overall 
pattern of change in rural India. Some passages are contra- 
dictory and misleading: for example, D. N. Majumdar says 
that the size of the family is on the increase (p. 393), but 
A. R. Desai maintains, in accordance with a government re- 
port, that it is dwindling (p. 415). The dynamics of caste 
ought to be spelled out in a more theoretical framework than 
the one which the editor has used in his own essays. Also his 
enthusiasm for studying the origins of the caste system seems 
excessive, especially when he suggests no new method for such 
an investigation. The role of women hardly receives any treat- 
ment in the book; this omission is serious in view of the find- 
ing of many researchers that the women in rural India today 
are the main conservers within the family of its traditional 
ethico-religious system. The editor has an undue exuberance 
for establishing “laws” in social science, but his zeal for study- 
ing “the life processes of the Indian rural society’ can prove 
rewarding if it goads more of his colleagues to undertake 
such a work. 
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ON THE EDGES OF TIME. By Rathindranath Tagore 
Bombay: Orient Longmans. 1958. 191 pp. Rs. 12.50 


In his preface to this “kaleidoscope” of reminiscences, the 
son of Rabindranath Tagore suggests that “from the some- 
what disconnected anecdotes . . . the reader may obtain 
glimpses of some aspects of my father’s personality not dealt 
with by his biographers.” One does indeed get such glimpses 
but perhaps even more a feeling of an atmosphere. From the 
1880's through the 1920's (the period here dealt with) Bengal 
was a hotbed of intellectual, artistic and political activity, with 
many of the many Tagores in the thick, and often the fore- 
front, of this activity. From this book it would seem that the 
essential features of the atmosphere surrounding Rabindranath 
and other leading members of the Tagore family—-and to some 
extent many other contemporary intellectual leaders——-were 
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their wealth and aristocratic position; a highly developed 
artistic sensibility and a firm belief in the paramount im 
portance of the arts; their interest and participation in cur- 
rent political and social affairs, which served to prevent their 
artistic endeavors from existing in a rarefied realm of “arti- 
ness’; and above all a certain seriousness which excludes not 
humor but frivolity, hypocrisy and cynicism 

Ihis atmosphere and this “seriousness” are apparent through- 
out the book. It includes many odds and ends of information 
or pointless anecdotes, but there are also descriptions which 
peovide unusual insights: for instance, the chapter on_ the 
houseboat Padma (pp. 38-43), which Rabindranath used both 
for supervising the family estates and for writing and medita- 
tion, or the author's experience in Japan, where on public 
conveyances many people “would leave their seats to make 
room for us bec ause we hailed from the country of 
Buddha's birth” (p. 76 


though many aspects of the Tagores’ history are touched on 


Nothing is treated exhaustively, 


in greater or lesser detail: the history of Santiniketan; the 
family estates; performances of Rabindranath’s dramas; vari- 
ous literary clubs; trips abroad taken by the author with his 
father or alone; the father’s political activities, in connection 
with Swadeshi and the Gongress. Those who have some knowl- 
edge of these things will find here many interesting incidents 
and ideas to enrich their understanding of an era and a poct 
Those who do not should also be able despite the many 
things that will not be quite clear) to get a picture of a man 
and a milieu of importance in the recent history of both India 
and the West 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE NUMBER OF THE DILIMAN RE- 
VIEW. Diliman: University of the Philippines. Vol. 4, Nos 
2-4 (April-December 1958 447 pp. $2.50 

THE FILIPINO STRUGGLE FOR INTELLECTUAL FREE- 
DOM AND OTHER ESAYS ON PHILIPPINE LIFE AND 
THOUGHT. By Leopoldo Y. Yabes. Quezon City. 1959 
140 pp. $1.50 

LA VIA: A SPIRITUAL JOURNEY. By Ricaredo Demetillo 
(Special Number, The Diliman Review, January 1958 
121 pp. $1.50 


A thick special volume of The Diliman Review celebrates 
the Golden Jubilee of the University of the Philippines (1908- 
1958) by publishing twenty-four lengthy essays on a wide 
variety of subjects. Space prohibits their complete listing o1 
critical review here, but they include a series of essays on 
economic issues such as “Economic Controls and the Central 
Bank” (by Amando Dalisay, Undersecretary of Finance and 
Natural Resources), “The Rationale of Price and Exchange 
Control” (by Benedicto Padilla, member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives), and Need for Economic Statesmanship”™ 
(by Lorenzo Sumulong, member of the Philippine Senate) 
Other essays deal with such topics as early Christian Church 
music, the literature of Thailand, the principle of regionalism 
in Southeast Asia, the place of A. B 
literature, a biography of Isabelo de los Reyes, and several 


Rotor in Philippine 


articles on Jose Rizal and Philippine literature 

Professor Yabes’ interesting volume on intellectual freedom 
is a collection of his essays published in various Philippine 
journals He discusses such subjects as academic freedom in 
the Philippines and at the University, nationalism and the 
Filipino writer, the conditions of local literary criticism and 
creative writing, the literature of the TIlokans, and Rizal as 
a nationalist and internationalist. Yabes writes with authority 


and effectiveness on these subjects 
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Demetillo’s La Via, according to Professor Yabes’ introduc- 
tion, is the most serious work, ever attempted by a 
Filipino poet in the English language [and] constitutes an 
important landmark in the development of Filipino poetry in 
English.” For those interested in the critical analysis of 
Christianity (i.e. Roman Catholicism) which is absorbing the 
attention of a small group of Filipino intellectuals, La Via 
will be rewarding. 


Syracuse University DONN V. HART 


THREE PAKISTAN VILLAGES. By John J. Honigmann. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: Institute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina, 1958. 92 pp. 


The data for this volume were collected in 1952 as back- 
ground material for a study of the effectiveness of films dis- 
tributed in Pakistan by the U. S. Information Service and the 
results were originally released in 1953 in a mimeographed re- 
port entitled Information for Pakistan. The present work re- 
prints those sections of the earlier report which describe the 
three West Pakistan villages (in Sind, in the Northwest Fron- 
tier Province, and in the Punjab) in which the study was con- 
ducted. The observations are those of a trained anthropologist, 
and are presented by categories corresponding to those in the 
Human Relations Area File reports. Brief paragraphs are given 
for each village on the following topics! geography, demogra- 
phy, language, communication, agriculture, food habits, dress, 
industries, property, marketing, labor, leisure, Status, family, 
community organization, sickness and death, Islamic practices, 
learning, life cycles, education and values. 


University of Pennsylvania RICHARD D. LAMBERT 


Bound Volumes of IPR Periodicals 


Bound volumes of 1958 Issues of IPR periodic als are 
now available at the following prices: 
Pacific Affairs—$7.00 
Far Eastern Survey—$8.50 
A few copies of bound volumes for earlier years are still 
available at the same prices: Pacific Affatrs—1955, 1956, 
1957; Far Eastern Survey——1955, 1956, 1957; Far East 
Digest—1954, 1955, 1957, 1958 ($4.00 


IPR Publications Office, 333 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 14 


FAR EASTERN SURVEY 


Editors: WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, HAROLD H. FISHER 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
14, N. Y. ALBERT MAYER, Chairman; SIDNEY D. GAMBLE, 
GAMBLE, Treasurer; WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, Executive 
Secretary. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $6.00; SINGLE COPIES, 
50 CENTS, MICROFILM EDITION AVAILABLE THROUGH UNI- 
VERSITY MICROFILMS, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


The American Institute of Pacific Relations does not 
express opinions on public affairs. Responsibility for state- 
ments of fact or opinion appearing in the FAR EASTERN 
SURVEY rests solely with the authors. The editors are 
responsible for the selection and acceptance of articles. 
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